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|| stronger than mere curiosity, and who now assumed | Gentle reader, have you ever been in love? If you 
_| a seriousness of manner altogether different from that | have not, shut up the paper, you have read far enough , 
| with which he entered, “ I fear, my dear E., that the | if you have, imagine and sympathise with my situation 
share I have had in this affair will induce hard thoughts |, There is nothing like experience to test your philoso 
as far as you are concerned, Believe me, when!) phy. 1 had always believed with Byron, 
| mentioned the incident which has occasioned so much | ‘ Killa man’s family, and he may brook it, 
But keep your hands out of his waistcoat pocket." 
| anxiety on your part, I had not the most distant idea : 
a “ : I had no faith in the sincerity of human vows and 
that its communication would excite any other emo- || 7 
: ‘ r 2 « ;. || protestations, and in short, | doubted every body; I 
tion than the ordinary exclamation ‘indeed!’ or * is} ; 
lie ble?” and lif , ‘sed | doubted every thing; I doubted myself. I need not 
ssible ev my life was ore s isec 
oo : h a . rote - hict : es - aot | tell you how wofully I was mistaken in my estimate 
a S with wh rou b > n 
— ; ag or “A _ ; . : 7 a9 — lof human character, and how fully | am now convinced 
ernie tesa ee-palager.age per gmaalages, specs I still however determined to summon 
|| with which you echoed me when I told you she was I a 
’ reason- 
married. You loved her then?’ 
“ Lovedher! Ah, the word is cold compared with |} 
| the idea it should express. 1 worshipped, I adored || 
j her; I could have foregone the comforts of life for a 


ORIGINAL POETRY. 


BALLAD. 

Ir was a morn of summer time, 

And birds among the branches sung, 
And from the distant ranks sublime 

The gathering trumpet rung. 
Roughly on Ada’s ear it roll’d, 
Her cheek grew pale—her blood ran cold, 
When Conrad round his shoulders bold 

His red-cross mantle flung. 





She rose—she raved—the burning dew 
Rush’d down her cheek like lava rain ; 

One kiss—one clasp—one wild adieu— 
He’s gone o’er mount and main. 

She hurried to the rampart’s height, 

To see his gallant courser’s flight, 

And his proud helmet's plume of white— 
But Ada look’d in vain. 


And months and years had pass’d away, 


lof my error. 
a little of my former philosophy to my aid. 
ed for a moment on the uselessness of taking the 
matter to heart, now that it could not be avoided; and 
having taken a hearty supper of oysters with my 
‘military friend, we pledged in a bumper the health of 














And still her strong love stronger grew 
And all her thoughts by night and day 
Was that last sad adien. 
* Adieu!’ mid the green hills she'd ery 
And deem the sympathetic sky | 
Would to the answering hills reply, 
* Adieu—adieu—adieu !” 


She pray’d where altar tapers burn, 
From morning's dawn to evening's close ; | 
Nor pray'd in vain, he did return, 
The victor of his foes. 
Thus may we wield our country’s blade, 
Thus may we meet our faithful maid, 
And war within love’s peaceful shade 
His weary limbs repose. 


| 


I] 


ALPHA. | 





ORIGINAL MORAL ° TALES. 


THE ELOPEMENT. 
% we young Lochinvar. 
“Have you heard the news?” exclaimed Harry) 
Evelyn, as he burst into my room the other evening 
with his accustomed familiarity, while I was stretched 
at my ease over half a dozen chairs, reading the last 
new novel. “ Julia Wilmot is married.” 
The word overcame me, the book fell from my hand, | 
ind extricating myself from my complicated lounging | 


* Ve'll have fleet steeds who'll tollow, 


place, I sprung up as if I had received a sudden shot. | 
A thousand recollections rushed at once upon my 
mind,—Julia was before me in all the playfulness of) 
youth, and in all the artlessness I had so often looked 
upon with feelings and emotions which the appearance 
of my evil genius at one blow dispelled. 

* Married !"' exclaimed 1, “ impossible ! 

‘Not only possible, but true,” replied my friend 
with an air of non chalance which but added fuel to the | 
flame his announcement had kindled. | 

“ When?—where ?—to whom ?” 

‘Last night—in this very town—to Charles Stan-! 


ford.” 
* Last night! 
I met her at a friend's, in all the gaiety and frivolity 
which distinguish her character. 
igo than yesterday | enjoyed with her a delightful | 
téte-a-téte of half an hour; that her eye so eloquently | 
bright seemed to say, “ you are the happy man,” and 
that like a fool, believing what none but a fool would 
trust for a moment, the smile of a coquette, I con-| 
sidered myself in a fair way to become as happy and 
as gay as the heart and hand of Julia Wilmot couls | 
make me. But you surely jest.” \\ 
{ 
| 


Why it was but yesterday morning | 


* On the honour of a soldier—” 

“ Enough,” said I, interrupting him. “ But tell me 
how an event so unexpected, at least to me, came 
about, and so suddenly too?” 

“I fear,” said Evelyn, who could not fail to perceive |}, 


that my inquiries were dictated by some feeling 


| month, to have received the dawning of her single 
I could—but what cov/d 1, what would 1 not 


||a philosopher to give w 


|making her advances. 
‘turned out unprosperously, and whe depended in a 


| seventeen. 
jan inmate of the family. 
|Julia; he had been her companion in childhood and} 


|ijurther importunity was at an end. 
ever, contrived to correspond by 


It was no longer)! 


{|| gentleman's eyes. 


smile ; 
have done or suffered for the happiness of calling her 


mine? But now that it is over, I will be too much of 


which with Julia must be his. But tell me the whole} 


affair.” 

* You know that old Wilmot was strict to a fault. 
His daughter is the expectant of a handsome annuity | 
| depending on the death of a rich aunt, who, as re port | 
| goes, inthe conviction that she cannot long survive, 
has adopted Julia, and is even now by anticipation| 
The old man, whose affairs | 





great measure for subsistence, as well as for consola- 
tion in his old age, upon his only daughter, feeling for 
her all the affection doubtless of a parent, mingled, 
| perhaps, with the fear that m case of her marrage he 
might be once more thrown upon his own resources, || 


discouraged in her all idea of a ciange of situation 
for the present, and took the necessary precautions 
to prevent any overtures from abroad for the hand ot 
Julia. She was as yet young, being not more than 
Stanford had been an itimate, and alinost 


He had grown up with 


in youth, and, unsuspected by old Wilmot, had suc- 
ceeded in engaging her affections. And it was not 
until within a week, when he communicated to her) 
tather directly Julia's consent, if he were not opposed 
to their union, that he entertained any alarm. En-! 
treaties were used, but the old man, under! 
pretext of the youth of his daughter, refused his con 


b 


in vain, 


sent, and forbid Charles his house. He obeyed, and! 
between the renewed vigilance of old Wilmot, and} 
the studied absence of Charles, ail appearance o1 


The y st ul how- 
letter 


nedium of one who was wholly unsuspected, and who, 


through the 

with a degree of assurance almost without a parallel 
carried on the whole itrigue the 
That person was no other than my 


almost before 
single self. Matters were arranged, and by a precon-| 
certed plan, I prevailed on the young lady, who feigned |) 
| reluctance, to take a walk. Charles was m waiting} 
at a short distance ; the happy couple met, and in less 
than an hour, Charles's title to the person and the 
tortune of Miss Wilmot, was paramount to that of her} 
lather. I can easily account for your surprise at the 
event, knowing as you must, that Charles had been 
jorbidden the house, but as it is, let us forget and for-|) 
give,and drink a bumper to the health and heppiness of} 
Mr. and Mrs. Stanford.” 





| my fair tnamorata, 


entered my 
yay to useless regrets, and too) 


} much of a man of honour to envy Stanford the bliss || 


| 
| 


indicated very 


jover and over again, 


Hand with the exteri 
knocking 


old i 


| wes opened, or whether 1 walked in or not 
1 recollect was, when the door of the parlour opened, 


and of my artful and successful 


"Se had just concluded our toast when the waite: 
room and handed note, which | 
speedily opened, and which contained a card. It 
proved to be * Mr. and Mrs. Charles Stanford at home 
on Wednesday the —th, from eleven till three." 

Ah, the happy fellow,” said 1, as I placed the card 
|| upon the mantel-piece, and gave vent to by no means 
lan inaudible sigh. “ Was it not enough for him to 
baflle my hopes and my dreams of bliss, but must he 


ine a 


make me the witness of the happiness I have lost?” 
“ Nonsense,’ said Harry; “in the dumps again 
Do you forget the lines of your old favourite song : 


If any pai or care remain 
Why drown it im the bowl."’ 


“ Here,” filling my glass to the brim, and swinging his 
own above his head with all the recklessness of a true 
bonvivant, “ here's may perseverance never want good 
fortune, and may our failure to-day only have the effect 
of rendering us more determined to-morrow.” 
Evelyn, opening his mouth like the portals of some 
immense castle, took down the sentiment, and with it 
while a trifling sip 
disrelish, under existing 
circumstances, for both. He then rose to retire. | 
pressed him coldly but politely to remain, but he de- 
a fellow as ever lived 


a glass of the sparkling wine, 
plainly my 


clined and left me as miserable 
The equanimity which my mind had received, vanish- 
ed with the fatal card which I looked at and examined 
and in which as often as I looked 
saw the consummation of my rival's victory, 


at it, | 
I could not but think, 


and of my own complete, and, 


| disgraceful deteat 


Wednesday came. What was I todo—go or stay’ 
I weighed the question in almost every possible point 


of view. 1 considered, and reconsidered. I deter- 


}mined and I faltered, until at length, with scarcely a 


fact, | found myself in full dress 
ty and lightheartedness, 
the door of my rival's 
thought Ito myself. I 
or whether the door 
The first 


consciousness of the 
rot gan 


for admission at 
“Shall I go in 


what I determined, 


home.” 


don't know 


‘hearing my chivalrous friend, Harry Evelyn, who on 


the present occasion could hardly find language to 
describe his exploit, welcome me into the froom, and 
ushering me into the presence of the bride and groom, 
introduce me by name. Julia was the same; upou 
| her cheek played the same amile which had so often 
beguiled me of myself; on her lips breathed the same 
‘ melodious language which to me was music of the 


' most exquisite order ; and, in short, she was so much 
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the same Julia whom I had loved and adored, that in 
ill probability, in the absence and enthusiasm of the 
soment, I would have forgotten the no less real than 
iominal distinction which now separated us, and fallen 


n my knees at her feet, but for a gentle tap on the) 


shoulder from my military friend, who on the present 
‘ccasion appeared to be self-constituted commander- 


n-chief, which interrupted my dream of poetry and |j¢ 
summoned me to the punch-bowl, which sent forth its | 


rrateful fragrance on the table. 

It is not probable that the impression which these 
incidents have produced upon my mind will ever wear} 
vway,nor do I indeed wish it, were it possible. There 
sa kind of melancholy gratification from the review 
of past scenes of disappointment and comparative 
misery, which is but ill reeompensed by the even and 


undisturbed tenor of what is termed, how mistakingly, | 


happiness. In looking back upon the recollections | 
have here traced, 1 enjoy that luxury in its fullest ex- 
tent. I feel that wretchedness is not all wrete 
ind that in the darkest spots which at times obscure 


uur path, there isa ray of hope which beacons us 


che dness, | 


safely and triumphantly through the severest trials. | 


happiest moments of inspiration— 
And could ob eul 

From all its troubled vision 
I'd dash to earth the 
That drown'd a singl 


ivion set my 
tree 
bow! 
if thee 


sweetest 
thought « 
ushes upon my mind, and [ triumphantly inquire, if| 
he world with all its vexations be but a scene of misery,| 
vhere can we look for happiness ? 

This truth in the present instance [ have endeavour- 


But a week has elapsed since 





rd to put im practice. 


my hopes appeare od to be blasted, and my dreams Of} ¢y jie upon the green sward, where the unmitigated ardours of | ja dry thread to its back 


bliss blighted for ever; and it has found me once more 
vound in the silken chain which of late was so easily 
roken. With hopes no less bright but more sensibly | 
ilive to the fear of disappointment, f am once more on 
ny knees—what the result may be—who can tell ? 
As far as Charles and Juha 
iappiness is complete. As a philosopher, 1 would) 
vot breathe a murmur that could disturb it ; and much | 
{ would forego it ali 
rather than have it marred by the idea that it was the 


source of a single painful retlection to them. 


| 


is | love my own happmess, 
% | 





DESULTORY SELECTIONS. 


j| gaze 


| 
7 oo ' 
SUMMER. } 

Tue successive changes of the year are generally regarded || 
1 S i! 

"y periodical essayists, as themes we I} ecaleulated to inte-/) 
- ) | 


rest their readers; indeed, in most literary journals which do} 


not strictly contine themselves to what are called-—some times |) 


by asad misnomer—reviews, such subjects recur almost as |) 


regularly as the seasons. Nor is this at all surprising ; let | 


that summer is almost equally deserving of grateful notice. 
Spring is the season of promise, but the fulfilment comes with 
summer ; and this point of difference between the seasons | 
certainly regard as altogether to the advantage of summer. 1 
do not forget that the world thinks, or pretends to think, 
that anticipation always promises profusely, while the actual 
good is a sad niggard in redeeming her word ; but, neither do 


aD 
sons. The vegetable world is smitten with universal death 
quite as early as November, and the frosts and storms of win 

ter begin. April hardly dissolves her icy chains, and so long 
does “ winter linger in the lap of spring,” we need the fires 
and clothes, and all the appliances of January, quite into May 
We have inherited the proverb, that “ April showers bring May 
flowers,” but our April showers are occasionally made of snow, 








I forget, that I have all the right, which my own experience |/and our May flowers are neither the sweetest nor the brightest. 
“an give, to believe there are more instances of exception to|l We have, indeed, but one month of pure spring; beautiful 
this rule, than of contormity with it; therefore I love enjoy- || June. July, August and September, are clearly summer 
j}ient better than anticipation—summer better than spring. || months, for they have all the attributes, good and bad, which 


}| 
| 


i] 


|| to the 


i 
are concerned, their} 


corate with fitting tapestry the 
| : 


| to hill, 





‘The earliest ofispring of the year” comes arrayed in a gar 
\ niture of rich blossoms, of beauty as various and brilliant as 
af the rainbow had crumbled and fallen, and sowed itself as 
| seed in the earth; her tresses are wreathed with flowers of all 
|} hues and forms, 
| and her pathway over the fields is marked by the upspringing 
ot their loveliest ornaments. But summer has her flowers 
too, and with them she has her fruits; her airs move as gently 
jand bring a treshness far more welcome; they sigh through 
| her laden trees, and play with the fluttering petals of her full 
blown roses, and bear away a perfume that is yet more delight- 
\ | tul, because with it there is a coolness that tempers the fervour 
jot her sun. 
But | 


love the 


In situations such as these, the consoling recklessness | 


. . » warmer months have 
of oblivion, so beautitully described by Byron in his ana sa na : 


It is not until the 
and the tervours of the sun are fully disclosed, that we 


wholly her own, 
come, 
evening coolness \ beautiful spring day contrasts its ani- 
night ; 
linger in the darkness, because the hours of sunshine are yet 
his influence. But 
when summer is established, the breath of morning only invi 


mating glow with the coldness of the 


} 


too few and feeble whoily to overcome 


| 





gorates and prepares for a day of not unpleasant languor ; and | 


jlight. We have but few days of intense heat; but be it as} 


hot as it will, 1 do not know many things more pleasant, th: in| 


}the sun have not yet tallen, and listen to the cooling music ot | 
| the nppling brook, and lazily watch the dancing leaves as they 
playfully toss the sunbeams from one to the other, and down | 
sull We have 
showers, than which there is nothing more 


fresh grass too, in summer, those 
beautiful or sub- 
Right well do I love to see the distant clouds roll their 


black volumes together, and hang their gold and purple skirts ; 


Thine 


around the horizon in all wild and graceful forins, as if to de 
arch of heaven. ‘The heavy 
rain comes slowly until the tire bursts trom its dwelling, and 
then falls in torrents, as i the imprisoned waters had-escaped 
when the ligh fning flash rent asunder the dark mass ;—and | 
the angry voice ot thunder calls from cloud to cloud, trom hill 
earth, as if to 
with silent reverence, while He 


from heaven to bid man be still, and 


her breath is a mingling of odorous sweets, | 


summer—not for those charms only which | 
she has in common with the spring ; she has others which are | 


learn to appreciate fairly, and fully to enjoy the morning and 


winter seems to, 


the renovating coolness of evening brings with it positive de- i 


thing. 


| were ever thought to belong tosummer. We have, therefore 
nothing lett for autumn, but October; and though we may 
sometimes add a little of September orof November, we quite 


HI 
| 
ij 
| 2 - ; . ; 

as often find our dog days united to the winter's 


snows by no 
better autumn than can be made out of a string of cold day- 
Still, I like our climate; “with all thy 
faults I love thee still.’ Our seasons are apt to have a pretty 
decided character ; 
severe, but it gives infinite zest to the comfort of a good fire 
Of the 
spring and summer | have said enough; and as to autamn 
who will deny that some of our October days yield in brilliant 
The English 
spring is longer than ours, but what little we have is as good 
as any of theirs. We have all heard of the Frenchman, who 
passed a year in England, and on his return said the year 
consisted of three hundred and sixty-four foul days, and one 
doubtful. This was rather too bad; for, if we may rely up 
on scientific journals, they have almost as many sunshiny 
days as their French neighbours, though the sunshine is no? 


\}and colder showers. 


our winter is, to be sure, rather long and 


porate upon the bright faces of our best friends 


| 


|| beauty to no days of any season in any climate. 





But what their summer occasionally is, and 
jhow they sometimes scold about it, I will tell your readers, by 
|; copying an amusing passage from a letter of Horace W alpole 

which I happened to fall in with yesterday 


quite so bright 


‘I perceive the deluge fell upon you before it reached u: 
It began here but on Monday last, and then rained near eight 
and torty hours without intermission. 


My poor hay has not 
I have had a fire these three 
In short, every summer one 
murmur, and I have 
aflect to have 


days 


lives in a state of mutiny and 
found the reason; it is because we will 
have no title to any such 
Our poets learnt their trade of the Romans, and so 


|| adopted the terms of their masters. 


a summer, and we 


They talk of shady groves 
} purling streams, and cooling breezes, and we get sore throats 
Master Da 
ind invites Miss Chloe to enjoy the cool ot 
the evening, and the deuce 


and agues by attempting to realize these visions 
mon Writes a song, 
a bit have we of any such thing 
Zephyr is a north-east wind, that makes 


Damon button up to the chin, and pinches Chloe’s nose till it 


is a cool evening 


is red and blue ; Vhisis a bad summer ; 


as it we ever had any other. 


and then the very, ak 
The 
ot Newcastle coal, and 1 am deternuned never to reckon upon 
We 


best sun we have is madk 


ruin ayrentens with inviting over foreign 





who rides upon the 
wlurlwind passes by 
We have, to be sure, some days of such fierce and exhaust | 


jing heat, that all sense of enjoyment or of action, is lost in 


universal debility uncomfort 
I grant, and it sometimes happens that the sha- 
dows of night appear to take away only the light of day, and | 


leave its burning heat 


if not in pain; these days are 
? i| 


able enough, 


But such days come very seldom, and 


when they do they are much less disagreeable—at least to me— |} 


" 
hose, 


any other. 


trees, and make our house clamber up hills to look at prospects 
How our ancestors would sath at us, who knew there was 
no bemg comfortable, unless you had a high hill before your 
and a thick warm wood at your back. Taste is too freez- 
ing a commodity for us, and, you may depend upon it, will g 

out of fashion ogain.” 


MODERN FEMALE ATTIRE, 


these descants be sung as often as they may, the theme can jj than those chilly, misty, blue-devil days of spring, which are The practice of tight-lacing, so much in use amongst fi 


neither be trite, nor seem to be so, if he who has chosen it, \ pe rpetually recurring, to shake the leaves trom the trees, and} males and which is at the present time so muc h and so ably 


sims only at the portraiture of his own teelings, and the sim- 
ple expression of those thoughts, which the changes in the | 


world without, andthe world within him, naturally excite | 


The spring is, of all others, the favourite theme of song ;| 
nost writers of imagination or sentiment, have, form 


or another, endeavoured to paint its various beauty, and speak I 


mao 


of the influence of peace and joy, which every heart then re- {| 
veives with glad welcome, if it ever opens to any e motions thi at || 
| 


is indeed in this season of universal renovation, when all the 


do not belong to the lowest parts of our animal nature 


beings that people earth and air, and all that is given them 


for tood or habitations, awaken at once into life and loveli-|) perfume, even if it happens to breathe upon us with a sicken 
aess; when the fields put on their robes of beauty, and the jing intensity. 


{ 


gentle breezes are redolent of perfume and melody and vernal 
freshness, and all created existence seems = sing its song ol 
thankfulness and hope,—there comes indeed, with this season 
of beauty and promise to most persons, a momentary sense ot if 
undoubting and shadowless peace, a clearness and tranquillity 

of spirit, and, if I may so speak, an opening into flower oi| 
joys and hopes we knew not of—that the heart may feel | 
deeply, but language cannot adequately express. Still, 1| 


cannot but think—perhaps because it is now with us—|| groves 


I tiul, very beautiful indeed ;—but we are perpetually looking | 


| woven of a snow-wreath, exhale delicious fragrance and clus- | 
be r round more delicious fruit; and we gladly forgive the ne hi 


pinch to death every bud of promise, and turn one’s face ten | 
tines more blue than the damp sky, and, which is worst of all, 
. j 
In short, I think the | 
spring may well be compared to a budding rose-bush ;—beau- | 


almost make one despair of summer 


to see this beauty expand into perfection, and we now and | 


then find our fingers pricked unexpectedly with stinging || 
thorns; while summer is rather an orange-tree in full bloom | 


and bearing. The blossoms, which we could almost think | 





I have rather spoken with reference to that division of the } 
easons which we have taken by descent, but which is wholly | 


| 
inapplicable here. 


! 


It became established England, and 
There, winter does not 
fairly set in until December, and by March, the spring has/ 


begun to clothe the vegetable world with living green. The | 


there has some foundation in nature. 


heats of the summer have tled by September, and mild autumn | 
gives ample leisure for harvesting the fruits of fields or 
Very different from all this is the course of our sea- | 








written against, is by no means a modern custom. If we 
take the trouble of examining ancient English or French por 
traits, we shall find the ladies generally propped up by busks 
in front, and the waist drawn into the smallest possible dimen 
sions down to the hips. Below that, the dress used suddenly 
to expand itself to an enormous bulk, by the aid of hoops ; 
the intention of which, no doubt, was that the waist might 
appear smaller by contrast with the expanse immediately be 
This particular mode of temale dress, in all probabi 
|| lity, has, at some time now long past, afforded a model to toy 

jmen by which to form their penny wooden dolls, which shape, 
| although the ladies have changed theirs many times, the dolls 


low it 


still retain 


Tight-lacing is not new, neither is ita new thing for sen 
sible men, who have the good of their own species at heart 
to deprecate it. Satirists have ridiculed it, and physiologist~ 
have declaimed against it in former years. The celebrated Dr 
Buchan (celebrated, at least,for a work which has probably done 
as much harm as good in the world) has some very perti 
nent and useful remarks upon the unnatural confinement ot 
the body, particularly as it regards young children; but, not: 
withstanding al] that has been said and written upon the sub 
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o_o 
ject, dame Fashion has had her way: she has been consulted 
rather than health. She has declared, that confining this or 
that part of the body will do no harm, whilst it improves the 
figure ; and the majority of the civilized world has been silly 
enough to believe her and act upon her precepts, to the injury 
The subject seems now, 


of every succeeding generation. | 
however, to be taken up more generally than it has hitherto] 
been. Medical men issue essays and pamphlets, wherein all)) 
the evils of any restriction upon the action of the muscles are 
pointed out scientifically. In their private practice they, no 
doubt, preach the same doctrines; and those amongst the 
public who have not immediate access to the publications, 


i 


have ample extracts from the most valuable parts of their 
contents laid before them by the public press, which ts always 


a —_——s 


|who have been brought up in the use of such aids will be sur- ! there were but few who we 
| prised to discover how much more elegant those ladies are who |cellence, and the anecdote of his picture of the Sacred Family 
|have been suflered to grow up without any extraneous aid, || is well known, to this effect 
|than those who have been encased in stays, even though the | high, at a price of some score ducats, it was carried home bs 


stays were made by Mrs, Lloyd Gibbon herself. Court Mag 


REBECCA TO ROWENA. 


“ Lady, Pve looked upon thy face ; 

And beauty, kindness, virtue, grace, 
Have all combined to make thee fair 

O! may thy fortunes be as bright 

As are those eyes, whose gentle light 
Thy features now so softly wear 


Lady, I love thee, for thou art 


awake to whatever is for the interest and well-being of thef! The bride of him to whom my heart— 
public. It is to be hoped, therefore, that the present age, | ; She paused and turned aside—a tear 
which is remarkable for improvement in almost every thing, || Flowed trom her eye—“O! Tam weak 
pede : ‘ — ; er Forgive me, but I cannot speak 
will not neglect to make such alterations in fernale attire as Of him who is to thee sodear: 
will conduce mainly to the health of the “ fairest of the crea-|! a 
tion,” and, through them, to the health and strength of mar Fo whom I owe my honour, life, 
‘ . » hes a poe iS wean 
ion,” and, through them, to the health and strength of man-}) Who fought so nobly at the strife, 
kind. | The mortal stnfe of Templestowe 
To overcome an existing evil, the surest and most politic For a poor Jewish maiden, whom 
way of going to work is, first to discover whence that evil All other men left to her doom, 
arises, and so strike at its root. It is in vain that the farmer As if she were of man the foe 
cuts down the thistle which annoys him in his pasture—it will |} My blessing on him—tare thee well ; 


spring again and continue to annoy him still: but let him// 
eradicate it, let him pluck it up by the root, and that weed will! 
So it is in all cases 





give him no more trouble. It may, | 
therefore, not be amiss to go into an inquiry, why so many} 
fine forms have been disfigured, and continue to be distigured, | 
by the adoption of a mode of dress which is evidently injuri- 
ous to the health as well as to the form; and the reason once 
known, the remedy might be efficaciously applied. 


It is probable, if small waists had never been admired and 
eulogized by the male sex, that females would never have 
thought of devising artificial modes of contracting themselves 
in that part. But there is an innate, a natural inclination in 
the fair sex to render themselves agreeable in the eyes of the}; 
men. To accomplish this they submit to many privations and |} 


Because the Chinese imagine a small foot 


to many tortures. 
to be the acme of beauty in a female, the ladies of China sub- 
mit to have their feet pressed into moulds, by which their feet 
are contracted, and themselves rendered cripples ; and all this 
they willingly endure, merely because a small foot is pleasing 
This Europeans acknowledge to be a_ridi- 


to the gentlemen! | 
culous and injurious custom: we laugh at the women who 


submit to such disfigurement, and at the men who call it}} 
beauty. But whilst we laugh at foreigners, for the customs 
adopted by them, we forget that we have practices at home 
equally ridiculous ; and that, if the Chinese pinch the feet, the 
admiration of slender waists which exists among European | 
gentlemen, causes the ladies to pinch themselves in a part | 
nearer to the seat of vitality, so.as to confine those organs up- |} 
on the freedom of whose action depend health and life, and to|| 
distort the spinal vertebre, upon the free action and proper 
conformation of which so much depend symmetry and ele- 





{ 


zance of form. Thus we see the mote which is in our brother's |! 
eye, whilst the beam which is in our own eye is Invisible |} 
fo us, 

If it were not that men approved of these practices, women 
would not adopt them; for there would be no inducement.— 
Ihe men therefore, and not the women, are the culpable party, 
although the women are the sufferers, and bear the blame.—}| 
It is that they may be pleasing in the eyes of the stronger sex 
that the ladies decorate themselves with various dresses and 
adornments. It was for this purpose that, about forty years 
ago, they used to wear a hat with a crown very like a sugar- 
loaf, only flattened at the apex; for the same purpose, last 


4 


} 
summer a hat prevailed with a brim as broad as a large um- 
brella ; and, for this purpose, they now conceal the symmetry 
of the arms in sleeves resembling any thing but what is grace- |! 
ful or becoming. It is to be lamented that however amiable, 
however commendable in them the wish to please may be, they 
should be prevailed upon to torment their fair bodies with 
starvings and lacings, which, instead of having the desired 
effect of improving their appearance, are only productive of 
bad health. | 
“ Remove the cause and the effect will cease,"’ says the pro- || 
verb. Then let gentlemen cease to adinire female beauty in | 
any other shape than as nature furnishes it; let them esteem 
the genuine bloom of health and the elegance of form which are | 
the effect of wholesome exercise, unrestrained by any bindings 
or lacings, and set their face against the use of the busk and 
tight-laced stays. Then will these mischievous parts of 
female attire gradually disappear, and, in a few years, those 


| 


' 





Long in my heart thy form shall dwell! 
Enshrined ; and when I think of thee 

Joytul shall be the tears I shed, 

Phat heaven has poured upon thy head 
Its nchest gifts—Lady, thou'lt se« 


My tace no more; I go away 

To other lands—men shall not say 
That the poor Jewess lives a slave 

No, my despised, degraded race, 

In this fair land can have no place 
Yet though the darkly rolling wave 


Divide us, while we live on earth; 
We meet again—my lowly birth, 
The scorn which all have freely given 
As if it were my birthright here 
Are nought—my humble fervent prayer 
‘The God of Israel shall hear—we meet in heaven 


PAINTERS CHAMBER AT FLORENCE. 


The apartment in the imperial gallery of Florence, which 
is filled with the portraits of painters done by themselves, is 
thus described by the author of a work entitled “ Lettere st 
Firenge,” lately published in England : 

*T entered the painters’ chamber! 
n without any thing like it in the world, the value of whieh 
you will comprehend when you know that the many portraits 


i 
Here is plac ed a collec 
tio 
it contains rr present the artists themselves, and are dene by 


their own hands, What a glorious spectacle! How the en 
when 
See there the godlike 


tire soul is drawn to and concentrated in the eve 
templating those faithful portraitures ! 


Raphael! 


con 


None but himself worthy to draw his likeness 


See immortal Titian with those eyes of fire, that forehead so | 


bald, the beard, the expression all nobleness and daring! Se« 
there Albert Durer, the prince of ‘Tuscan painters, with his 
long hair, his keen glance, and countenance so rigid and aus 
tere! Look, too, at the Swiss Holbein, whose harsh round 
face and monastic cowl give you the idea of an inquisitor! 
But whose venerable head is that ? 


It is Leonarde da Vine 


combined together. He was of a fine and dignified presence, 


of courteous manners, a good poet, an excellent prose-writer 


a most esteemed gentleman, a gallant, a warrior, a lover of 


the fine arts and of the sciences. He studied architecture and 
E-ndow- 


ed with a tender and most feeling character, he could intro 


sculpture, but made painting his chief employment 


te 


duce mto his pictures anexXpression and oTrace ore unknown, 


or violets, he was then considered almost admirable as a 
colounst 
of 


“See not far from this portrait that of the other founder 
our school, his rival Michael Angelo. You trace in his fea 
tures the fierceness of his character; a sort of hardness and 
immobility strikes one, and you may know that the faney 
which animated that sunken face and hollow eyes, was neither 
made for laughter nor for smiles. Michael Angelo loved soli 
tude, and used to say that painting was jealous, and permitted 
not her votaries to amuse themselves with others. A strange 
sentiment for hirn who was perfect in every art, and not aris- 
ing either from modesty, as though he would have excused 
himself for his mediocrity in painting, by thus making it the 





Eee = =_— - 


re more conscious of their own ex 
that, having been rated as too 


| the painter in disdain, valued at double the sum, and not giv 
jen up until the purchaser, being convinced of his error, con 
See 
a richness of fancy, and beauty of execution, in those 


| sented to pay the new price to twice the former amount 
{what 
| five portraits of Annibal Caracci, each unlike the other, all 
Look at Domenichino, the pride of the 
|" aracei school, preferred to Annibal himself by Algarotti, and 


|\from his own hand 


to all, save Raphael, by Poussino. His dark physiognomy 
race and persecutions which laid him im 
Francesco Barbieri presents himselt 





jise ems to tell the disg 
fmaturely in his tomb 
jwith that infirmity which suggested his name of Guercino 

Phat head of Giorgione has something about it of the Jupites 
} Olympus You would fancy the wrinkled, lean, and severe 
|fuce of Jacopo Tintoret, to be that of a San Girolamo in the 
Giacomo Coppi looks like Marcus Aurelius. Pelle 
What a multitud 
be they young or old, pleasing oF 
What varied lineaments, but 


desert 
| oh 

igrino Tibaldi resembles Cervantes 
lof countenances, all fins 
i} 

}j harsh, m frowns or in smiles! 
tall spirited and expressive ! 
lall delichtful! What eves, all lite! 


What changing impulses, but 
Nhat lips, all language 





ARTS AND SCIENCES. 


— 


We learn, from the Phi 


: curious manuscript volume ha 


LUMINATED ANU 


if 





phia Chronicle, that 


recently been added to the treasures of the Loganian library 
of that city “Ie 


says the paper above quoted, “to be far superior to any thing 


be pronounced, without hesitation 


hin 
ie Ise of the kind, ever brought into this country, and is not 
jin the estimation of competent judges, excelled but by very few 
specimens in’ Europe. It is written m= Latin, and contains 
the Psalms complete, a Roman Catholic Litany, several Can 
The capital letters ar 


iticles, and the Athanasian creed 
| 


jbrilliancy; and illustrations in the same style, of several of the 


in alternate colours of extraordinary 





beautifully iluminat 


principal events inthe lite of the royal psalmist, are placed on 
ire the combat with Goliah, Sau 
The 


the hunwen figure is the subject 


{the margin Among these 


throwing his javelin at David, the death of Absalom, &c 
\drawings, it is true, wher 
ire not precisely in accordance with our notions of grace and 


idigmity; but in all other respects, nothing can be imagined 
' 


jjmore admirably executed. ‘The text is excellently written 
jon vellum of the best quality, with mk such as it would now 
be impossible to procure. ‘The history of this most rare volume 


| possessors, Who has filled several pages at the end, which hav 


has no date; but one of ite 
; 


is almost entirely unknown 


been left blank, with the musical notation of several chants, 
has dated these A. D. 1520 
| There is good reason for considering the principal manuseript 
at addition 


| How or whence the volume came inte this country, we have 


jwritten in a very inferior styk 


ito be least a century and a half older than the 


not learned. The coat of arms of a Bavarian family is pasted 
| 


on the mside of one of th which, by the way, are n 


covers; 
striking contrast with the splendour of the pages they enclose * 


{ 


Suirs —Ships of large dimensions have been constructed i 


all ages. Some of the war gallies of the ancients are represented 


‘a man wonderful tor the various and many talents which he jas being hardly inferior in dimensiens to first-rate line of batt 


| ships of the present day. The largest masses of timber that 
ever navigated the ocean, were, however, those constructed by 
Mr. Wood, of Port Glasgow, in the isle of Orleans, in the 
The first of these, the Columbus 


i was three hundred feet long on thedeck, fifty feet seven inches 


gulph of St. Lawrence 


broad midships, and twenty-nine feet and a half deep in the 
lhold. She was flat bottomed and wall sided, or had the sides 


‘and, although their carnation tints have now fallen into brown | near perpendicular, and the stern post with little orno inclina 


thon The admeasured register of the Columbus was about 
three thousand six hundred and ninety tons; and her actus! 
tonnage, not much less than five thousand. She had four 


masts, the largest of which, however, was hardly equal to that 
of a seventy-four. She went about four years ago, to England 
with a cargo of timber, and arrived safely in the Thames, 
but went to pieces on her voyage outwards, owing, as is geners 
ally believed, to the pilot’scommitting some error, or not beury 
| accustomed to conduct amass soenormous through the hazard 
lof the narrow seas. The fate of the Columbus, and that o 
|the Baron of Renfrew, a vessel of equal, if not of larger dh 
| mensions, seems to have established the fact, that notwith 
lstanding the greatest attention to strength in their construc 


! . . . 
jnecessary consequence of attending to other studies; for, if {tion, there is a limit in size beyond which, if vessels ar 
there was no one greater than himself in his own way, so |attempted to be carried, they are neither profitable nor safe 
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ORIGINAL COMMUNICATION 


the lofty dispenser of their magnificence will higgle 
= ‘with an orange-man fora penny, and go off in a hufi 
if he cannot beat down his price. His gentility is of 
the same spurious and contracted kind. Rudeness to 
This beautiful || the defenceless, crouching servility to the rich, his ve- 
nal politeness is as disagreeable as his unguarded 





THE PERIPATETIC.—NO. XII. 
NIBLO’S GARDEN. 

Every body has been to Niblo’s. 
retreat has sprung up among us like Aladdin's palace. 
You rove through its fragrant walks and beneath its | manners are vulgar. He passes along, swelled up in 
brilliant arches as if treading the mazes of fairy land. | his own conceit to an importance which deceives only 
Its lofty saloon—its leafy bowers—its delicious music, /the ignorant, and the influence of his wealth alone buys 
after a day spent in the dry labours of business, or | for him among the individuals whose society he seeks, 
wasted over the dullness of learned books, strike the | merely the outward symptoms of respect. As I passed 
mind like a fair dream ; and the many lovely forms and | by I heard him loudly bawling for the waiter, who re- 
faces which come by you in the glare of the lamps or | ceived a proper scolding for a momentary neglect of 
the floods of moonlight streaming down through the | bis worship’s commands. 
trees, mouths shaming the flowers and eyes rivalling | 
the stars, are, especially to the young and ardent, well | 
calculated to complete the spell. Ol! if all who wan- 
der through those paths were as pure and happy as the 
scene is beautiful, what a world this would be ! Butas) 
this boyish reflection passed through my mind, I could 
not restrain some sage speculations which the com- | 





His harmonious voice had scarcely died away when 
Mr. DL. tapped me on the shoulder familiarly with the 
end of his rattan. He is inspired with the ambition of a 
city buck. He would appear literary, although he 
scarcely ever opens an instructive book, and feigns an 
air of sensibility, about which he knows as much as a 
cow. If he has not gone out to Cato’s in his gig, you 


ifor ever pouring furth their melodious notes ; but he, 
|like the nightingale, sings only in the intervals of re- 
ipose. He isnotat all afilicted with the cacoethes scri- 
bendi, but, on the contrary, will scarcely give the 
jworld an opportunity of perusing his productions. 
| When he publishes a book, which is always at his own 
expense, some two hundred and fifty copies are struck 
off for the use of his friends, and the critics stand by like 
hungry dogs at a dinner table, licking their mouths, 
scarcely getting a morse] todevour. Indeed it is diffi- 
cult to tell where we should place him in the rank of 
American authors; although whatever we have seen 
| trom his pen leavesthe genuine impress of poetic talent, 


"lit is hardly enough to afford a criterion by which his 


merit may be judged. He has, however, the singular 
power of swaying, in an extraordinary degree, both 
‘our ludicrous and pensive feelings, and the town has 
to thank him for many a hearty laugh at the expense ot 
divers worthies in public business. He made up to a 
_party of ladies with no very bashful air, and as I left 
the garden, he was busily engaged in reducing the 
size of a tumbler of cream, laughing and talking al! 
ithe while, to which his poetic temperament seemed to 


pany awakened. The mass which this little piece of, 
rural scenery attracts from the tide of human beings 
who pour along Broadway, is composed of materials as 
dissimilar as can easily be imagined. Eijther alone, in 


may see him on a sunny day rambling listlessly down 
Broadway, with a great collar, tight kneed pantaloons 
covering al) his teet, a high stock, a little rimmed hat 
set on the very top of his head, his elbows crooked, | 


‘interpose no remarkable obstacle. D 





THE ESSAYIST. 


| 





small parties, or by families, they are continually en-| and in his hand a rattan, tied at the handle with an 
tering and taking their departure, and remind one of| emblematic blue ribbon. He is not rich, but thinks: 
the shifting scenes of life, where we poor mortals are | epplication unnecessary. Smokes segars and drinks 
perpetually entering to gaze around for a few moments brandy and water at the city-hotel,slams the box-door 


BEAUTY. 


—— * And a girl who had 
Long eye-lashes and very dangerous eyes, 
Was leaning on my arm.”’ 





and then pass away! 
are presented where a stranger in a small compass, 
both of time and space, could see more general speci- | 
mens of our worthy citizens. Other places of resort | 
are generally attended by particular classes. At the | 
theatre you meet one kind, at most public assem 
blies another, perhaps at balls and parties a third; but 
at Niblo’s they all rally around a common point—the 


serious and the merry—the spendthriit and the miser || 
—the old and young—the beautiful and the homely, in | 
their turn may be seen pacing the fair garden to the | 


music of the band, or cosily retired within the solitude 
of some moonlit bower, and entering into the merits 
ofa glass of cream. Ina short ramble of five minutes 
from the temple of liberty to our sedentary friend, Pe- 
ter the Hermit, | encountered faces familiar to me 
only in the line of business; and which struck my fancy 
as ludicrously, when beheld amid the graceful and ro 
mantic charms of the evening, asif I had dropped into 
the theatre, and unexpectedly found Jacob Barker per- 
sonating Brutus, or Noah, rigged up in the fashion of) 
Romeo, and whispering at the casement of his soul’s| 
idol, * It is the east and Juliaisthe sun.” There was 
old Mr. B. I should have as soon looked for an apple-, 
dumpling growing upon a rose-bush. He is worth 
hundreds of thousands, and without family, yet the old. 
gentleman holds on to a penny as a drowning sailor 
would to a plank. His avarice cuts off all the simple | 
pleasures which age might enjoy, and prompts him to 
lock up the wealth by means of which he might with- 
out risk promote the hanpiness of others and of him- 
self, till his greedy heirs lay him in an unhonoured 


grave, and devour his darling treasures. I was at a 


loss to know what prophet had touched his rocky soul, | 


and brought forth even this small rivulet of extrava- 
gance, but I found afterwards that an acquaintance 
had paid for his ticket. 


As this delectable personage 


was waddling along—tor some how or other, unlike mi. | 


sers in general, he is as fat in person as he is lean in 
spirit—he was almost run down by the family of Mr. 
W., who came bustling along with vast noise and im- 
portance, to the great admiration, if not danger, of the 
common multitude around. Mr. W. is also a wealthy 
mhabitant of our city, and is gitted with that half way 


liberality which exhausts invention in devising splen- | 


dours for family aggrandizement, but freezes up the 
moment it flows out of the domestic circle. Wife and 
daughters are loaded with finery, and tricked out ac- 


: 
‘rhaps few o , 
Perhaps few opportunities || 


im the theatre upon his entrance, and talks aloud 
ponte the most interesting scenes; wears a riband 
;across his waistcoat, and looks at you from the lobby 
| window through a quizzing glass. Among his other 
fashionable acquirements he has learned not to pay 
more of his debts than he can help. His tailor meets 
him im the street and he breaks out in a fit of famili- 
arity. 

*“ Ah, Jenkins, how are you? gladtosee you. Eh! 
what's this? abill, oh. yes; Iremember. The fact 
is, | am not in funds just at this moment; if you had 


| 


called yesterday; but I shall be down your way next 
You must make me another coat; we'll clear 
j accounts jor both together. Halloo, Tom, how d’ye 
jdo? Vil walk up with you. Good by, Jenkins.” 

He touched me with his cane. “Oh! how d’ye do! 
What, all alone? oh, fy! 


L 
Ween. 


Comment vous portez vous ? 


|| you must seek out some fair one to promenade with.’ 


‘** But what if I am unacquainted ?” 
* Oh, don't apologize. I am here alone myself. 
Not precisely for thesame reason, for I flatter myselt, 
he touched his collar with his thumb and fore finger, 
cast his eyes down upon his slender foot, and beat his 
boot with his rattan—* but that’s a secret. Women 
are all light—there is nothing solid—nothing scientific 
about them.” Yet the rascal never ciphered farther 
than the rule-of-three in his life, and never read any 
thing of history except the American revolution. 
*“ Heighho! f am melancholy to-night. 
study break down the spirit. 


Business and 
And off 


Good night.” 
he went, leaving me lost in admiration. 





| The next one whom I encountered was a pvet. 
|Gentlemen of this description generally conjure up 
associations of light dinners and antiquated gar- 
ments. You think of their eye in “a fine frenzy roll- 
ing” as they sit ** lulled by soft zephyrs through the 
broken pane,” or as they wander forth gazing up at 

the moon, with their elbows peeping through their 
coat in a fanciful manner. But here is one who is well 
fed, genteel, and rich! He is rather handsome ; per- 
haps has something of a dashing fashionable air about 
him; travels—notwithstanding an imagination that 
jmust often be on the wing—through the common rou- 
tine of business; deals in dollars and cents with the 
| best of them in Wall-street, and relishes his dinner, 
I'll warrant, with as much zest as the public do his 
verses. These are not the only circumstances in which 








{ 


Ir is a perfect mystery. Every kind of beauty is 
| extraordinary, although the world is full of it. Th 
|changing of colours on a shell—the rays disclosed by 
| water in its fall, or in its silent lapse, or when motion 
\less,and you look away down into its crystal depths— 
{the play of the forked lightning upon a lowering cloud 
|—the first tinge of morning, or the twinkling of a star 
‘in the middle of the night—myriads of objects like 
these are for ever breaking upon us, if we have but 
|the habit of understanding them. But beauty in wo- 
man is the most unaccountable and most irresistible. 
A painter without genius shall toil for hours and yet 
| win it not to his canvass. I knew a very industrious 
| young artist, whose pictures were the produce of much 


labour, yet they looked like cats and dogs dressed up 


jin women’s clothes. But another can seize the float- 
ling magic of his fancy, embody it in the sketch of a 
| moment, and there it is, gazing upon you with a magic 
|which awakens dreams as of a long past and more 
|perfect existence. And yet how few can describe it ? 
iA poet shall tell you of hisidol ; but he cannot impart 
the secret and touching spell of a sweet face. You 
will hear of her luxuriant ringlets—her radiant and 
‘heavenly beaming eyes—her innocent and speaking 
}brow—her roseate lips—her perfect features—but 
then sit down by a beautiful girl in a quiet room, where 
\the moonlight is streaming through the windows upon 
|the carpet, and, as you gaze upon her, compare your 
'impressions, which have the force and palpable bright- 
‘ness of life in the imagination even when it is absent 
from the eye, with the cold, vague, and shifting image 
you obtain from books. There is no model for it, any 
more than for the wild flowers we meet in a ramble 
through the forest. The fresh crimson rose, bending 
beneath its trembling dew—the azure violet, half con- 
‘cealing its modest leaves by the road: side—the lilac 
scenting all the air, and the fragrant lily with its white 
|curling leavesspread out, as if in sleep upon the unmov- 
jing stream—all are different, but none superior; and 
jthus all forms of woman's beauty may be fashioned 
beyond the reach of comparison. It would be rather 
|difficult to classify, and yet there are casts of beauty as 
‘of flowers, and each one has its excelling creations. 
| It is not alone in the features, but is so singularly in- 
terwoven with the mind, that in telling of the charms ot 
a female, we cannot avoid entering into her character 
Our eventual impressions of her beauty depends upon 


jhe differs from the rest of his fraternity. Others are |the idea we form of her mind and heart. Inte ligence 
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and good humour lend a grace to the plainest counte-}earth, and gushing upon its joyous journey at the im- | causes him to grow furious, and then he does so “ roar, 


nance, while the most symmetrical features lose their 
power to charm when associated with ignorance and 
affectation. 

Julia is a belle, and she dazzles you at first sight. |) 
She is tall, finely shaped, and of a brilliant complexion. |} | 
Her teeth are white, and frequently displayed in al 
smile of bewitching archness, and her eyes, | 


* Full doating dark ; oh, he who knows | 
His heart is weak, of heaven should pray } 
To guard him from such eyes as those.’ 


Look upon her and you would deem her the happiest 
of human beings; and that she is not only light-heart- 
ed herself, but that she diffuses cheerfulness every 
where around her. Her appearance is so prepossess- 


ing, and her address so graceful, that the first act of |s 


the fancy, when she comes before you, is to array her 
mind in all the charms of her person, and thus to con- 
ceive her at once the loveliest and most amiable of 
women. I knew her when she had just left boarding- 
school, and then she was in truth a charming girl. 
She had not learned the mysteries of fashion ; she was 
ignorant of the world, and careless of admiration; | 
acted upon by the impulses of her own feelings, and 
full of sweet and natural grace. But now she has be- 
come a woman of fashion. 1 met her accidentally the} 
other day in a large and brilliant circle of friends, after | 
a separation of several years. I remember well wae 
she left me; she wore a neat and very becoming! 








dress; her hair was simply parted upon her forehead, | 
and unornamented but with a few natural curls; her) 
speech was the unfeigned utterance of her thoughts, 
and the most charming attribute cf her beauty was) 
her unconsciousness of its influence over others. It 
was with difficulty that I recognised the modest and 
amiable girl, in the dashing, easy, and elegant woman 
who now formed the centre of attraction. She was} 
arrayed in the capricious and unnatural elegance of 
modern dress, rustling with a superfluity of sulk, and 
glittering with a profusion of jewels. The simplicity 
of her head was lost in the exhibition of the barber's | 
skill, and all those girlish and endearing ways, whose | 
unpremeditated grace surpass the most cunmng dis-| 
play of artiticial accomplishment, had yielded to the} 
cold mechanical action of practised negligence and | 
affected emotion. Her looks, her words, her actions, | 
are all regulated by establishedrules. She has degen- | 
erated into a creature of mere vanity and seilishness. | 
She smiles to show her teeth; sighs with feigned 
melancholy ; enters into the merriment of the artless 
with forced mirth, and pities the unfortunate with the 
studied air of theatrical compassion. Her experience 
and art afford her many advantages over the young 
and unassuming, who, shrinking trom a competition 
carried on with so much boldness, leave her mistress 
ofthe field. Her lovers therefore are very numerous, | 
and she contrives to encourage them all. There are |j 
two or three fine fellows sighing in her train, who| 
render themselves ridiculous if they do not appear 
degraded in order to swell her triumphs, as the con- 
querors of former days compelled their defeated ene-| 
mies to follow their chariots in chains. I have seen 
them sitting around the room like so many victims 
dressed off for sacrifice, scowling and sighing, with | 
fulded arms, regarding the apparently careless me rri- | 
ment of their beauteous tyrant, and patting on the} 
floor with their feet as if keeping tame with the beat- || 
ing of their own hearts. 











Caroline is a very different being. The sixteen H 
years of her life have fled away sweetly and silently, | 
uninterrupted with the misfortunes, and unshadowed 
with the vices of the world. It she has seen or felt 
any thing not in umson with the purity and happiness || 
of her own soul, it has but dashed her spirit with mo- 
ments of sadness, gratetul in themselves, and profita 
ble in their consequences. Her affections have never 
been degraded to the service of vanity, nor drilled in- | 
to the motions of interest and pride; but they break | 
forth in her heart Lke a fountain bursting from the | 


|rows of the personage whose name and situation he 


jon the shady side of Beeade ay.— Yet, for all this, the | state which is replete w ith happiness or misery. 


|rehearsing his griefs and sorrows? 
sorrows! 
' conditioned frontispiec: 


| that it would do any man’s heart good to hear him ;’ 
—and it does do the hearts of many good—and the 
| ears of many good, who delight in, and are excited by, 
loud sounds; and they pronounce it “ great,” and 
| clap their hands, as much as to say,“ let him roar 
again, let him roar again.” 
As a vocalist Mr. Richings is rather distinguished 
by force than sweetness ; and as a comedian, many of 
| his efforts, like Cumberland’s comedies, are not to be 
There is a tine balance of mental and 
if at times his sen- 


pulse of nature. , 
———"* And then her eyes! 


So pure, that from their ra 
Dark vice would turn abashed away, 
Yet filled with all youth's sweet desires 
Minghag the meek and vestai fires 
Of other worlds, with all the bliss, 
The fond weak tenderness of this. 
A soul too more than halfdivine, 
Where through some shades of earthly feeling 
Religion’s softened glories shine, 
Like ight through summer foliage stealing : 
Shedding a glow of such mild hue, 
So warm, and yet so shadowy too, 
As makes the very darkness there 
More beautiful than light elsewhere.’’ 


You cannot converse with such a being—you can-) physical qualifications in him : 
not watch the changes of her face—the clear and sin-| tences are badly put together, and his periods inele- 
gular beauty of her large blue eyes—you cannot ob-) gantly turnec, his shoulders might furnish hints to o 
serve the modesty which gives a charm to all her words | statuary in both those respects ; and though his con- 


j laughed at 


and actions, nor discern through her artless language | ceptions be ever so faulty, a more faultless leg cannot 
her real thoughts and feelings, even as you gaze upon) be conceived. Indeed, in personal appearance, he is a 
the sparkling channel of a stream through the trans-| model of a man. In the mental department he has 
parent waters that flow above, without uttering a) sundry objectionable properties, the greatest of which 
secret prayer that her pure spirit may pass unchanged} is an over-abundance of facetiousness, which finds 
through the perilous revolutions of life, and her trust-| vent in the shape of manufactured pieces of pleasantry 
ing and ardent affections never be crushed by acci-| that are ever and anon thrown in the face of the au- 
dent or withered by treachery. R. dience; some of those extempore coruscations at 
—— times elicit a laugh from a few choice spirits, who are 

THE DRAMA. | particularly quick at catching any thing that sounds 
SS ‘like a joke, though the majority are generally at o 
| loss to discover in what the jest consists; and thie 

| practice has the unfortunate tendency of occasionall, 
leading to the belief that Mr. Richings, like Sir 


improprieties of this great man and multifarious actor, Andrew Aguecheek, has, at Cames, “ no more wit than 
he is by no means a disagreeable or unentertaining |® christian or an ordinary man.” Like that immortal 
personage. Some of his efforts are highly amusing ; knight too, he looks as if he were “a great outer ol 
and at all times he at least never fails in securing his! beef,” and perchance that “ does harm to his wit.’ 

own most decided approbation, as is quite evident) Altogether, however, Mr. R. is a useful performer, 
from the everlasting smile of self-complacency which |and evidently strives to please. From a very miser- 
irradiates his very good-looking countenance ; and, be|/able actor he has already become quite a respectable 
it remarked, that in these captious, fault- finding, | one, and in some parts, Marcus, in the Green-eyed 





— 


THEATRICAL PORTRAITS. 
RICHINGS. 
Nortwitustanpino the manifold dramatic sins and 


‘universal-diffusion-of-knowledge times, when every | Monster, for instance, has really evinced considerable 
one who turns over an author or looks at an actor or comic talents 


likewise, such as Frank 


picture, feels in duty bound to furnish forth his mite of | Hardy, in Paul Pry, we do not know of any one who 
|carping criticism, in order to make manifest the pre- ‘would be preferable. Besides, he has been a long 
ternatural acuteness it has pleased heaven to invest time at the Park theatre, and all who have been there 


him with, a confirmed habit of self-approval is by | for any considerable period, even the worst (amongst 
It is really a) whom we are far from classing Mr. R.) acquire from 


in charaters, 


no means an uncomforteble quality. 
pleasure to any man who delights in witnessing the |the good company that surrounds them and the audi- 
happiness of his fellow-creatures, to see Mr. Richings||ence before which they appear, a certain look and 
make his entry on the stage in a character which re-|manner of conducting themselves, that gives them 
quires that he should be arrayed in goodly apparel. the appearance of gentlemen, at least comparatively 
How happy, how exuberantly happy he is! Joy speaking. When Mr. Richings transported himself 
sparkles in his eyes, and his physiognomy is radiant |to the regions of the La Fayette, he actually moved 
Perhaps the individual in the play whom |!ike a demi-god among the scum and refuse that lat 

he undertakes to represent, is some poor unfortunate, It is to be hoped he will not 
afflicted with debt or other dire distress. But what |#gain migrate from his present quarters. We should 
of that? Is any person so unreasonable as to expect 'be sorry to iiss his good-humoured, good-looking face, 
Mr. Richings will for that hang his nether lip and |and his unique manner of deing some things. Besides, 
look dolorously at the audience ? No—lis face is an {he is an improving actor, and may he long continue 


index of his mind—gladness reigns there, and the sor- | 80. Cc. 


with smiles ! 
terly congregated there. 





EPISTOLARY CORRESPONDENCE. 


assumes, are tar too remote and abstracted to counter- 
balance the inspiriting feelings produced by a well- 
| fitting fashionable coat and an unimpeachable pair of 
And who will say that taper is copying 
why it is na- 


LETTER OF ADVICE 
inexpressibles. 

ATHE NLY DAUGHTER. 
nature abominably ? PROM A FATHER TO HIS ONLY DAUGHTER 
|ture itself, as may be seen exemplific d in a hundred 


ances, with a few slight modifications, any fine day 


Copying nature 
Written emmediately after her marniage.* 


My pear curtp—You have just entered into that 
The 
stage-manager at the Park will sometimes set this issue depends upon that pradent, amiable, uniform 
gentleman—this very Mr. Richings, to play tragedy conduct, which wisdom and virtue so strongly recom- 
Misjudging Mr. Barry! Search for some lean bili-/ mend, on the one hand,—or on that imprudence, which 


ous wretch, to spe “ak blank verse and administer! a Want of reflection or passion may prompt, on the 
But as there is no wish nearer to my heart 


inst 


larsenic. Is this a man to “ move the waters,” or awake | other 


ithe tender fee lings by dabbling in the pathetic and than that you may insure all that happiness which the 


His griets and union of virtuous persons is capable of bestowing, and 
as the best sometimes err for want of previous re flec 


why the audience would look in his well- 
»,and see at once that it was ation pen that line of conduct which is invariably | to 


i the pen of a d 


! — . -_ 
palpable untruth—a barefaced attempt to impose upon | 37), jae: weal too PF ‘unguisbed gentleman of 
their sympathies. Still, he is at times compelled to) Virginia. If we ere not mutaken, it originally appeared in the Richmond 

nouirer, about three years ro © cupy tiptoe the colugmea of Use 


do this, which perturbs his spirit very much, and) sirror ot the earnest request of several ladies 


tre 





§2 THE NEW-YORK MIRROR, AND LADIES’ LITERARY GAZETTE. 


— a 





be pursued, how can I render you a higher service than!| 
by presenting you with that advice which the warmest) 
affection suggests? My experience, as well as my! 
solicitude—my fond hope of seeing you happy and 
beloved,—even self-interest—for your happiness must 
constitute the principal source of that of your parents, | 
—all urge me to fulfil a duty at once pleasing, and 1) 
trust most useful. 

You possess a good heart and a good understanding. 
You are allied to a man of honour, of talents, and of| 


ever impossible it may be to add to it—receive them 
with a pleasing countenance, adorn your table with 
cheerfulness, give to your husband and to your com-| 


for every other deficiency : it will evince love for your | 
husband, good sense in yourself, and that politeness of | 


give tothe plainest fare a zest superior to all that 


of it, or bring home with him a friend ? W hatever || tion in self-appiause, as well as from the increasing 


may be your repast—however scanty it may be, how- | estimation in which he is held by those around him. 


Such men always indicate cheerfulness by a fine flow 
jof spirits, and consequently afford the best proof of 
their happiness; while the indolent, or those who 





pany a hearty welcome ; it will more than compensate || spend more than they make, are as universally gloomy. 


discontented, and peevish. 
In the management of your domestic concerns, Jet 





manners which act as the most powerful charm; it will|| prudence and wise economy always prevail. Let 


jneatness, order, judgment, be seen in all your differ- 








an open, generous disposition. You have therefore |/luxury can boast. Never be discontented on any oc-|/ent departments. Unite liberality with a just fruga- 
in your own power all the essential ingredients of || casion of this nature. If apologies, as silly people ||!ity: always reserve something for the hand of 
domestic happiness; it cannot be marred, if you now |joften think, are necessary, your husband will make | charity, and never let your door be closed tothe voice 
reflect upon that system of conduct which you ouglt ||them, ora sensible wife will with good humour ban- | of suffering humanity. Your servants, in particular, 
invariably to pursue,—if you now see clearly the path |/ter her husband for giving his friends so indifferent a |! will have the strongest claim upon your charity; let 
from which you will resolve never to deviate. Our! repast. {them be well fed. well clothed, nursed in sickness, and 
conduct is often the result of whim or caprice, often|| Inthe next place, as your husband's success in his || never unjustly treated. 

such as will give us many a pang, unless we see before- | profession will depend upon his popularity, and as the || Icould as easily write a volume upon this interest- 
hand what is always the most praiseworthy, and the manners of a wife have no little influence in extending || ing subject, as the short letter which you now receive; 
most essential to happiness. I will call your attention or lessening the respect and esteem of others for her|| but I am persuaded it is of more importance to lead 
to afew primary rules of conduct, from which a wife | husband, you should take care to be affable and polite | you “to reflect in time upon the essential means of 
—one who has the sense and the goodness to endea-||to the poorest as well as tothe richest. A reserved || securing matrimonial happiness,” than to enter into a 
| more minute detail. Without such reflections, you 
| would expect an effect when the exciting cause was 
jremoved. In short, there are two or three ways of 
|gaining wisdom. If we are to be taught by our own 
experience, the cost is too often immense; if by the 


vour to promote mutual happiness, and to render the! haughtiness is the sure mndicationofa weak mind, and 





matrimonial] state a feast of the purest affection—will || an unfeeling heart. 
never depart. | With regard to your servants, teach them to res- 
The first maxim which you should impress most |! pect and love you, while you expect from them a rea-| 
deeply upon your mind, is never to attempt to coutrol | sonable discharge of their several duties.—Never| 
your husband by opposition, by displeasure, or any ||teaze yourself and them by scolding: it has no other|| experience of all those who have gone before us, the 
other mark or anger. A man of sense, of prudence, ||cffect than to render them discontented and imperti- |} cost to us is nothing: we set out aright, and the path 
of warm feelings, cannot and will not bear an opposi- | nent. Admonish them with a calm firmness; and if|]we have entered upon will every day become more 
tion of any kind, which is attended with an angry|/that mode will not produce the desired effect, let them | pleasing. That you may enjoy mutual happiness, is 
look or expression. ‘The current of his affections is||be moderately punished. ithe fervent prayer of your affectionate father. 
suddenly stopped; his attachment is weakened; he} Cultivate your mind by the perusal of those — 
begins to feel a mortification the most pungent; he is||which instruct while they amuse. Do not devote| LITERARY NOTICES. 
lessened even in his own eyes: and be assured, the!) much of your time to novels: there are a few which || ———————- : 2 
wife who once excites those sentiments in the breast |}may be useful in improving and in giving a higher ree, TRAVELS IN NORTH AMERICA, 
f her husband, will never regain the high ground/to our moral sensibility ; but in general, they tend to| BY CAPTAIN BASIL HALL. 














which she might and ought to have retained. When \' itiate the taste, and to produce a disrelish for sub-|) 1, appears to us next to an impossibility that an English 
he marries her, if he be a good man, he expects from || stantial intellectual food. Most plays are of the same || 

her smiles, not frowns: he expects to find in her one |cast ; they are not friendly to that delicacy which is]! write such adescription thereof,as shall be very satisfactory to the 
who is not to control him—not to take from him the | one of the ornaments of the female character. History,||inhabitants. Several causes concur in producing this difficulty 


man can forma favourable opinion of the United States,or at least 


freedom of acting as his own judgment shall direct ; 
but one who will place such confidence in him as to 
believe that his own prudence is his best guide. Lit-| 
tle things, what in reality are merest trifles in them- | 


geography, poetry, moral essays, biography, travels i The most prominent undoubtedly is the ease with which compa- 


sermons, and other well-written religious productions, 
will not tail to enlarge your understanding, to render 





you a more agreeable companion, and to exalt your 


jrisons can be made between this country and his own, and to 
| which the similarity of language and general manners unavoida- 
| bly invite him. When he lands on our shores, there is much, very 


| age . : 
' much to remind him of his own home—so far all is good. There 





selves, often produce bickerings and even quarrels. | virtue. A woman devoid of rational ideas of religion, | is also a very great deal to remind him he is in a strange land, 
Never permit them to be a subject of dispute ; yield | has no security for her virtue: it is sacrificed to her| anil amoug 8 people who politically and openly profess to im- 
them with pleasure—with a smile of affection. Be passions, Whose voice, and not that of her God, is her || prove upon the forms and institutions to which he has been 
assured that one diflerence outweighs them all a only governing principle. Besides, in those hours of| accustomed, from his youth upwards, to render the most de 
housand or ten thousand times. A difference in calamity to which families must be exposed, where || vout homage, and to regard, as by prescriptive right, the most 
reality with your husband ought to be considered as | will she find support, if it be not in her just reflections || pertect on the face of the earth. Take an ¢ xample : Captain 
the greatest calamity—as one that is to be most studi- | upon that all-ruling Providence which governs the || Basil Hall goes to the supreme court of the state of New 
ously guarded against ; it isa demon which must never | universe, whether animate or inanimate ? i York; he is quite struck, and very evidently in an agreeable 
be permitted to enter a habitation where all should be | Mutual politeness between the most intimate friends || 27% ©” hearing one of the lawyers quoting a recent = 
peace, unimpaired confidence, and heartfelt affection. | is essential to that harmony which should never be in- |) alish de cision. Now for the reverse; “ The chief justice and 
Besides, what can a woman gain by her opposition |terrupted. How important then. is it between man Wena were on the bench ; but I must say, that the absence 
or her differences? Nothing. But she loses every |; if? "Whe AFCA GIs ; ; ire... the wigs and gowns took away much more from their dig 
. ifleren ung ut she loses every and wife rhe more warm the attachment, the less} nity than 1 had previously supposed possible.” Now we will 
thing; she loses her husband's respect for her virtues, | will either party bear to be slighted, or treated with | venture to assert that had our enlightened traveller met with @ 
she loses his love, and, with that, all prospect of future | the smallest degree of rudeness or inattention. This || similar scene in Loo-Choo, or in Switzerland, he would have 
lappiness. She creates her own misery, and then politeness, then, if it be not itself a virtue, is at least || admired it for its simplicity, and recommended it as a model of 
utters idle and silly complaints, but utters therm in vain. | the means of giving to real goodness a new lustre : it ||#bstract justice, unshackled by external forms, and not need 
even jing the adventitious aid of pompous paraphenalia to render its 


opinion Ww hich he entertains of his wife's gooduess of quarrels; it is the oil of intercourse, it removes asperi- jj decision ¢ ither more correct Or more profound in the United 
| States, however, the case is altogether different. Here the 








The Jove of a husband can be retained only by the high) is the means of preventing discontents, and 


heart, of her amiable disposition, of the sweetness of" ties, and gives to every thing a smooth, an even, and| ! hei English 
F , | - anguage ic » judges utter their opinions is Englis 
her temper, of her prudence, and of her devotion to) a pleasing movement. ee en <a, smbemnandiansy as an 
him. Let nothing upon any occasion ever | n that | I 1) onl id. tl |/the common law upon which they act is English; the prece 
m. g y essen that | will only add, that matrimonial happiness does not || gents they quote are English ; and having so much in common 
opinion. On the contrary, it should augment every, depend upon wealth; no, it is not to be found in riches, | with all that is considered pre-eminent in the most powerfu! 
day ; he should have much more reason to admire her| but in minds properly tempered and united to our res- jand intellectual nation in the world, shall the Americans dare 
for those excellent qualities which will cast a lustre | pective situations. Competency is necessary : all || to reject those external forms which are almost identified with 
over a virtuous woman when her personal attractions beyond that point is ideal. Do not suppose, however, || this pre-eminence, as the marks and tokens of dignity, wiedom 
ire no more. | that I would not advise and stimulate, if requisite, || *™d authority? Nay, shall they pronounce them useless and 
' . . - 7 " 4 
Has your husband staid out Jater than you expected ? | your husband to augment his property by all honest | idle appendages, mere trappings and pageantry to support an 
When he returns, receive him as the partner of your, and commendable means. I would wish to see him || **tiicial pad yale se re — vi? Pn Sonate yen 
] | ? ns command the awe of an ignorant multitude, but 
heart. Has he disappointed you in something you actively engaged in such a pursuit, because engage-! tteRtIOn Smt CO hes = 
»xpected, whether of or t. of fi of t dul ! btai 5°5*~ | ridiculous superfluities in the eyes of men of sober and unpre- 
é 0 ) > ey , ’ se se > : » le ta. ii. : > 
rs die : N lament, o Urniture » or of any ment, asedulous employment in obtaining some lauda || judiced intelligence! It cannot be borne, and here too !—We 
uv mv > y > U > 24" ¢ . > ’ » © $ Pass SS . ¢ » % 
erconveniency? Never evince discontent ; receive ble end, is essential to happiness. Inthe attainment | consider Captain Hall quite moderate in his indignation when 
is apology with cheerfulness. Does he, when you are | of a fortune by honourable means, and particularly by! he only expresses a doubt of the wisdom which has stripped 
housekeeper, invite company without informing you! professional exertion, a man derives peculiar satisfac- | away what has been so long deemed sacred 





att 
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Again: he ranges our interminable territories, and cannot 
deny his praise to the grandeur and the beauty of the natural 
scenery, the magnificence of the forests, the extent and majes- 
tic course of the rivers, the loveliness of the cultivated plains, 
and the enterprize, and industry, and moral elevation of the 
people. But no where does he discover the gothic and ivy- 
mantled abbey, or the turretted castle with its donjon-keeps, its 
porteullis, its courts and inaccessible drawbridge, or the 
ample park with its herds of game frolicking about in impreg 
nable security over the smooth lawn, or the ancient and scath- 
ed oak, “hight top bald with dry antiquity,” the evidences of 
sovereign power, of aristocratic splendour, and overgrown 
wealth. These he has admired from his youth upwards ; these 
his poets have lauded, and his orators described in all the pormp 


of verse and the power of eloquence. And can he endure their 


absence among a people descended from his own, inheriting 


their literature, and making those very poets and orators their 





| 

| 
themes of praise and their models of instruction? Can the | 
farm-house and its well filled eranaries, can the unadorned || 
church with its simple belfry, can the school-house secluded jj 
amid the woods,—all resounding with the voice of a free || 
vd happy and intelligent population, can they compen- | 
sate him for the absence of scenes hallowed alike in the page | 





of history and the fairy web of romance? No | 


He turns away with disgust from the plainness, the py ener at one time to clap their wings like eagles, and at another 
non-place, the want of all romantic and delightful association, || to lie perched about in the tree tops like fowls going to roost; 


i 
| 


and as he wends him homewards he exclaims against the de- jor for a long continuation of the unintelligible story in the first 


theless enhance, in the main, the favourable opinions which he ! Hindoo widows. —Huinanity shudders at the recital of th 
may entertain with all becoming patriotism and justice, of the | fact, that hundreds and thousands of wretched females have 
daily and growing development of the splendid resources of om been immolated on the blazing shrine of a relentless and fierce 
native land. In short, our opinion of Captain Hall's book may || superstition, in the vast empire of the Hindoos, We had 
be thus briefly summed up. It is far superior to the trash|| fondly believed that the powerful influence of the British 
which has usually issued from the London press on this sub- i government had been successfully exerted to avert the crue! 
ject, and, if it be not as adulatory as the descriptions of certain i and barbarous rite. But it appears otherwise, From accounts 
enthusiastic admirers of our institutions, it is entirely free || recently published, the dreadful truth is ascertained that, in 
from the obnoxious and libellous slanders of Faux, Fearon, || eleven years, up to [826, seven thousand two hundred and 
| 


Ashe, and several other reracious travellers || sixteen widows have been burned alive with their deceased 


|| husbands! Some of these were only eight or nine years of 





THE YANKEE. lage! Can it be that 
The second monthly number of the new series of the Yankee || 
has been received by the agent for this city, and on the whole, |) 
: “er : ps ican be thus doomed, by the stern decrees of man, to ai 
sustains the promise of future excellence atlorded by the former. | : 
: ll untunely and terrific end Can superstition thus blind the 


* Woman,oh woman! whose form and whose soul 
* Are the epell and the light of each path we pursue," 


Among the articles which we have read and found worthy of 
eye, and render callous the heart; point the dart, and light 


praise are, first, an Essay on the Drama, consisting of strictures 
‘ ; st, the most helpless, and the 


} 





| 
the faggot, and place the love 
on dramatic writing, theatrical representation, and the laws || 
|| most interesting object in nature, at the mercy of the devouring 

ot the drama generally ; and particularly of remarks upon the | . 

“o} “ 1 thames How deaf must that ear be which listens not to the 
present state of the American stage : second, a sketch of William |} 
: | plercing cry of agony that bursts forth at the searing touch of 
Cobbett, by no means flattering; and third, observations on) ‘ “oe 
- an . |i the inevitable, the sure destroying fire! Surely the doom of 
the forty-second Psalm. These three are sensible and well . 
: . li thet nation is sealed! and the destroyer must come, and over 
written articles. We cannot say as much for certain rhymes 


| turn the high places, and make desolate the palaces, and throw 
entitled the “Skeleton Hand,” wherein the writer makes the |! re MnO : I . 


| prostrate the mighty and the rulers. Happy will that day be 
|| Let the English conquer them with their insinuating poley, and 
extend effectually that dominion on which the sun never sets 


|| but let them do away with this beart-eppalling superstition! 


generacy of this common-sense, money-making, inquisitive, || number; or for a short fragment entitled a “ Sketch from a 


and levelling country. Let it not then be matter of surprise | Nature, Providence,” which, to our thinking, seems 


to sors irtificial Eyes.—As we were sitting, a few mornings sine: 


apogee } 
that Captain Hall, well informed and honest in intentions as |) been copied from any thing but nature, and moreover, appears ) in our editorial arm-chair, attempting to conjure up an artick 


he may be, expresses disappointment at the political and |/te have no meaning—orif it has, it lies so deep that 
moral condition of our people. Stronger prejudices than || not find it. The literary notices are brief but clever 
could have been parted with except with life, must have been H — ——— _ — aaeeaen 


eradicated from a loyal and brave officer of his majesty’s| 
service, before he could discern superiority in our simple insti 


tutions to those so well beloved and faithfully cherished. = Newspaper poctry.—That the English prose writers for the 
same language which he now holds to the United States, has | public journals surpass those of our own country, there can 
been used formerly to Great Britain by the subjects of govern- i be little doubt; but their fugitive pieces of poetry do not excel 
ments less free than her own. Her inferiority to the nations || hose that frequently originate on this side of the Atlantic. |} 
of the continent, her rudeness, and her devotedness to a self i Our best poets do not treasure up the offsprings of their fancy |) 


| 
| 


destroying system, were long the themes of foreign declama 
tion and evil foreboding. Yet it was by these very principles 


» » -_- > > © Le > ye 1 re q » | 
that she obtained her supremacy over the decriers of her in | tame; but they appear anonymously in the papers, which have 


stitutions and the prophets of her downfall. And it is by | 
these means too, still more simplified, and reduced to intel- |} 


ligible principles of philosophy and sound reason, that this |) 


* ¢ ~~ »ve. . lene mee —_ . 
country has achieved her independence, evinced her power t jit not exceeding that of the “Recall,” by Mrs. Hemans, to| 


maintain her proud rank as a nation of the earth, and spread || 
the benign influence of her humanized and amelhorating ex- |! 


ample far and wide throughout every portion of the civilized | 
workd | 
Captain Hall first landed in this city, and the most interest-|| 
mg objects which attracted his attention were the Female High i 
school, and the plate-house! The lady who superintends || 
the former institution is rather ungallant!y treated bv the | 
‘aptain, who does not in this instance vindicate the chivalric |} 
character of the proud navy to which he belongs. The plate- | 
house meets his fud/ approbation, as he has a good dinner |} 
there for a very moderate sum. By the way, a good dinner || 
will atany time put him in a good humour, and the contrary |) 
nettles him very fiercely. Thus, travelling one day in the 
woods of Champlain, he stops at a remote inn, evidently to 
himself seldom visited. Here his appetite had to feast on hung- 


beef, bread and butter, and a plate of eggs. This was bad 





scustomed to veal-cutlets and red-cabbage || 
| 


enough to one ; 
pickles in merry England. The worst was yet to come. On 
prying into the kitchen, the captain sees the driver of his car 
riage dining on a good honest joint of roast-lamb, large enough || 
to have served all the party! This was too much. An ex- |! 
planation ensued, and the cause of the poor captain's depriva- H 
tion Was no more nor less than a reluctance on the part of the |) 
host to place before the English stranger and his lady a dish 
he and bis family had dined off two hours before. ‘The captain, 
instead of praising the civility which could dictate such a mo-| 
tive even in the backwoods of America, only vents his dinner- | 
less spleen against his scraggy fare. In Loo-Choo, such con- || 
duct would have been pronounced refinement. Badinage 
aside, Captain Hall, with strong and deeply rooted prejudices, || 
yet observes, with an acute and favourable eye, the growing | 
institutions of our country so far as they are not identified | 
with its form of government hi 
He writes well and with great ease, and, in the short period i 
which he employed to acquaint hunself with the localities and I 
customs of this country, he displayed great powers of industry || 
and attention. His book will repay perusal ; and if it mortify i) 
at times, the national vanity of the American reader, it will never- |! 


ii thus been occasionally freaghted with verses of superior merit. |} 


we can-|| for these columns, in steps the busthng, merry, facetious Dr 
}} Seudder, ace ompanied by a friend, who at once supplied us 


with a subject. His eyes attracted our special notice ; hic 


THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. “left eve in particular 


| lustrous, full of seeming life and mtelligence. And yet, will 





as Billy Lackaday has it—large 


Hy mu believe it, gentle reader! it was no eye at all!—that is, it 
| was not one of nature's, but of Dr. Scudder’s making! Strange 
fellow that Dr. Scudder There it was, with its lids winking 
and blinking at us, and its pupil contracting and dilating! 
Verily, Dr Scudder, you are the greatest man of the age 


| . ff . etal h i rec s 
| tor future publication in books, as many of them are men en- i| Never talk of General I ss eek card a hundred fruitk 

| raged in business, who ha e¢ no intention of seeking literary i attempts, whipping . — Turkish Pg “92 wae may testing = 
~ tot Mr. O’Connel, kicking up a dust, first because he could 


jj not obtain catholic emancipation, and now because he has 


The following stanzas we copy from the Evening Post. There oltained it; of of Surgeon-General Samuel L. Mitchill, tast 
ts about them a tenderness and melody approaching nearly, ing Knapp’s purest spring-water laced with agua vite, dressed 
+ }upto the chin in his stiff regimentals resting high on his 


which they are an answer. Whoever their author may be | chest, with the huge expanse in full relief below—whet have 
he is evidently one alive to the finest beauties of poesy , He these lions of the day done to compare with the achievement 
has known the bliss of requited affection, and dwelt in the | °! illustrious Dr. Scudder? ‘To be serious. It is well 
peace and joy of a pleasant home. They breathe of fimiliar worthy the attention and curiosity of the public, to examine 
images, and beloved voices—ot the endearments of the wife, the ingenious mechanism of the doctor's artificial organs of 
and the charm of innocent and happy children. It were well | ®#2"- Never shail those of his bright-eyed trend depart 
if all the weary wanderers over the earth, could be touched || @™ eur memory; and should it ever tall to our hapless lot— 
with the same pensive and ainiable spirit, and abandon the |which heaven forbid—to lose one or beth of those precious 
wild chase of wealth and glory, for the sure and more valuable | °T* with which dame nature has suppled us, we shall re 
blessings of home pair, without delay, to the doctor's tntirmary, and accept ot 
THE RETURN. his intaitable substitutes—for we repeat it—never can we 
lcome—I come! ‘There's a sound of jo forget the expression of “that left eye in particular !" 


Of music in the word Le Papilion.—A new French paper, to be devoted to the 

Oh! that the rapid winds might bear 
Me onward like a bird! 

I'm weary with these wanderings, 
Mv heart ts sad and lone; 

Oh, tor the treasured sound of hon 
‘To wake an answering tone! 


ladies, and amateurs of that beautiful language, and tts elegant 
literature, is to be published in this city every Monday.— 
The subseription price ts one dollar per quarter. Its object b 
praiseworthy, and if the paper is conducted w ith ability and 
spirit, will meet with encouragement 
The voices of my happy home ! 
The music of the heart! 
How oft chose gentle whisperings com 
Alas! how soon depart! 
I hear them when the forest wind 
Is breathing forth its song, 
And in the murmurings of the wav 
That bears the bark along 


Carriers of Pap -Aniuportant decision was lately ¢:ver 
in the Philadelphia courts, mm relation to the responsibility ot 
those who undertake to circulate newspapers for the proprietors 
Anaction was brought against James Brown, for damages in not 
discharging his duty with fidelity as a carrier of the Mechanic's 
Free Press, by which neglect a subsernber was induced to with 
draw his support from the paper, and others threatened to fol 
low his example. The defendant, beinga poor man, the plain 
tills claimed two dollars only as damages. Their object wa 
stiuply to obtain judgment, and establish a precedent. Hay 
ing made out their case to the satisfaction of the magistrate 


Why should I waken memory 
Of that far, blissful home ? 

Twill ting a deeper gloom upon 
The lonely path L roam 

Yet fancy loves to wander forth, 
And hover round the hearth— 

To catch those gleaming looks of love 
That light the scenes of mirth. 


judgment was accordingly given in their favour. In the course 
jjot the trial, it was stated by the judge, and as we think very 
\\« vrrectly, that even the plea of sickness could not avail the de 
fondant, as in case of that misfortune, it was his bounden 
|| duty to apprise his employers of the tact, that his place might 
| be forthwith supplied, and their intrest not injured. 
> ™ »! . . H { Se 
‘a bind { Three Doctors.—Dr. Diet, Dr. Quiet, and Dr. Merryman, 
J.ke the pilgrim from afar I come | are reported, saith an eminent author, to be excellent physicians, 
To a blessed shrine of rest. M_ | and if kept ata constant pension, their fees are not very costly 


Icome—I come! Why should I rove 
A dreary wild like this, 

When a voice beloved recalls me back 
To share life’s all of bliss? 
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HERE WE MEET TOO SOON TO PART. 
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Here the rose that decks thy door, Here the willow on the moor, Had they light of life to see, Soon might each a witness be 
Here the thorn that spreads thy bower, | The birds at rest above thee ; Sense of soul like thee and me, How dotingly I love thee! 
VARIETIES. or eyes, these organs, however pale before, assume a blushing | society of London, as a tribute to their eminent talents, and as 


-The following is from the Stir 
The other day while Mr 
Bankend, and his daughter, ay 


SINGULAR CIRCUMSTANCE 
ling Advertiser Farquharson, at 
ung woman about sixteen 
years of age, were standing at a slort distance from a bee 
hive, they were suddenly surrounded by thousands of the little 
insects—the hive having just thrown offa swarm. Instead 
however, of flying to a bush or tree for shelter, 


they alighted on the young woman's head 


Is Was expected, 
Fortunaiely, she 
had courage and presence of nnd equal to the oceasion; for 
instead of running away, or attempting to remove or annoy 
them, she remained quietly where she was till the whole swarm 
ilighted upon her. Some idea may be formed of the firmness 
and resolution evinced under such trying cireuinstances, when 
it is stated, that she had neither cap nor bonnet on, and that the 
swarm was so large that it completely covered her fice, breast, 
and shoulders—so that she could neither see nor speak. — In 
this situation she remained till her father brought a hive, when 
the bees moved into it in the usual way, without her receiving 
so much injury as a single sting! 


| redness, which being examined throuch a glass, or by a good 


| unaided eye, is found to be produced by numberless smal! blood 


} year L675, 


Puvsical CAUSE oF BLUSHING. —When we rub our hands 


vessels, not previously visible Blushing 
mental emotion, arises trom a similar change in the blood-ves 
| 


sels. ‘Laese efloets take place when the circulation is active 


When, on the contrary it is langu l, rubbing dk 


proceeding from 


redden either the hands or th eye and emotion less readily 
gives rise to the blus! 
Paras — The celebrated Locke, when in France, in the 





speaks, in the journal which he then kept, and 
Which has been lately brought to light, of “ parasols as a pretty 
sort of cover for women riding in the sun, made of straw, 
something like the tin covers for dishes 

“My good friend,” said a gentleman to an Irish peasant 


standing idle in the road, “you seem to be doing nothing.” 
“Oh! that 


answere d 


The man neghgently began striking the stones 
won't do. Do youcall that hard work ?” 
he to this expostulation, 


“ Sure,” 
“sure, isn’t it time now, and not la- 
bour, we are bound to give the master!” 

Madame Malibran and Mademoiselle Sontag, have each been 


presented with an elegant piece of plate by the Philharmonic | ;ar ged with accompaniments 


S$ not easily | 


la compliment for their gratuitous performances at the society’s 
last concert on the eighth of June. 

, A-curious specimen of cutlery has lately been exhibited in 

| England 

| blades 


$y an old charter or custom of the city of Glasgow, the 


It is a musical knife with two hundred and eight 


body of a person dying by his own hands becomes the prope: 
| ty of the nearest surgeon, 
The pope of Rome has lately decided upon granting per 
\ 


mission to the catholic priests to marry, with the provision that 
those who do so shall not be allowed to receive confessions 
The heart of the late queen ot Spain has been sent to Dres 
len, her native city; her body was buried at Madrid. 
\ punster said that a young lady, desirous of be ing marned 
| was a belle that wanted ringing. 
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